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‘¢ Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
** But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.”—Po PE. 








LETTER III. 
ON NATURAL EVILS. 
BY SOAME JENYWNS. 
[Continued from page 127.] 


THE human mind can comprehend but a very small part of 
the great and astonishing whole ; for any thing we know, the 
sufferings (and perhaps the crimes producing those sufferings) 
of the inhabitants of this terrestrial globe may some way or other 
affect those of the most distant planet, and the whole animak 
world may be connected by some principle as general as that of 
attraction if. the corporeal, and so the miseries of particular 
beings be some way necessary to the happiness of the whole. 
How these things operate is indeed to us quite inconceivable ; 
but that they do operate in some such extensive manner, is far, 
I think, from improbable. 


All ages and nations seem to have had confused notions of 
the merits of sufferings abstracted from their tendency to any 
visible good, and have paid the highest honours to those who 
have voluntarily endured them, as to their common benefactors. 
21 
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Many in christian countries have formerly been sainted for long 
fasting, for whipping or tormenting themselves, for sitting whole 
years in uneasy postures, or exposing themselves to the in- 
clemency of the weather on the tops of pillars. Many at this 
day in the East are almost deified for loading themselves with 
heavy chains, bending under burthens, or confining themselves 
in chairs stuck round with pointed nails. Now, if these notions 
are not totally devoid of all reason and common sense, they can 
be founded on no other principle than this, of the necessity of 
pain to produce happiness, which seems another weighty instance 
of the probability of this ancient and universal opinion, though 
the reasons for it are forgot or unknown, and the practices de- 
rived from it big with the most absurd and ridiculous super- 
stitions.* 

One cause, I think, from which many of our severest suffer- 
ings may be derived, may be discovered by analogical reasoning, 
that is, by assimilating those things which are not objects of our 
understandings, to others which lie within their reach. Man is 
one link of that vast chain, descending by insensible degrees 
from infinite perfection to absolute nothing. As there are many 
thousands below him, so must there be many more above him. 
If we look downwards, we see innumerable species of inferior 
beings, whose happiness and lives are dependent on his will ; we 
see him cloathed by their spoils, and fed by their miseries and 
destruction, enslaving some, tormenting others, and murdering 
millions for his luxury or diversion ; is it not therefore analogous 
and highly probable, that the happiness and life of man should be 
equally dependent on the wills of his superiors? As we receive 
great part of our pleasures, and even subsistence, from the suf- 
ferings and deaths of lower animals, may not these superior be- 
ings do the same from ours, and that by ways as far above the. 


* These customs undoubtedly originated in the most savage superstition ; 
in the setting up of barbarous divinities, whose anger, it was supposed, might 
be appeased by vicarious sufferings; and christians have improved upon the 
idea, by immolating to the vengeance of thew God, the third person of their 
trinity. ———-E: DI TORS. 
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reach of the most exalted human understandings, as the means by 
which we receive our benefits are above the capacities of the mean- 
est creatures destined for our service? The fundamental error 
in all our reasonings on this subject, is that of placing ourselves 
wrong in that presumptuous climax of Beast, Man, and God ; 
from whence, as we suppose falsely, that there is nothing above 
us except the Supreme Being, we foolishly conclude that all the 
evils we labour under must be derived immediately from his om- 
nipotent hand : whereas there may be numberless intermediate 
beings, who have power to deceive, torment, or destroy us, for 
the ends only of their own pleasure or utility, who may be vested 
with the same privileges over their inferiors, and as much bene- 
fited by the use of them, as ourselves. In what manner these 
benefits accrue to them, it is impossible for us to conceive ; but 
that impossibility lessens not the probability of this conjecture, 
which by analogy is so strongly confirmed. 

Should you, Sir, have been lately employed in reading some 
of those sublime authors, who, from pride and ignorance, delight 
to puff up the dignity of human nature, the notions here advanced 
may appear to you absurd and incredible, because inconsistent 
with that imaginary dignity ; and you may object, that it is im- 
possible that God should suffer innocence to be thus afflicted, and 
reason thus deceived ; that though he may permit animals made 
solely for the use of man to be thus abused for his convenience 
or recreation ; yet that man himself, the sole possessor of rea- 
son, the lord of this terrestrial globe, his own ambassador, vice- 
gerent, and similitude, should be thus dependent on the will of 
others, must be utterly inconsistent with the divine wisdom and 
justice. But pray, Sir, what does all this prove, but the import- 
ance of a man to himself? Is not the justice of God as much 
concerned to preserve the happiness of the meanest insect which 
he has called into being, as of the greatest man that ever lived ? 
Are not all creatures we see made subservient to each other’s 
uses? And what is there in man that he should only be exempt- 
ed from this common fate of all created beings? The superiority 
of man to that of other terrestrial animals is as inconsiderable, in 
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proportion to the immense plan of universal existence, as the dif- 
ference of climate. between the north and south end of the paper 


[now write upon, with regard to the heat and distance of the 


sun. ‘There is nothing leads us into so many errors concerning 
the works and designs of Providence, as that foolish vanity that 
can persuade such insignificant creatures that all things were 
made for their service ; from whence they ridiculously set up 
utility to themselves as the standard of good, and conclude 
every thing to be evil which appears injurious to them or their 
purposes. As well might a nest of ants imagine this globe of 
earth created only for them to cast up into hillocks, and cloath- 
ed with grain and herbage for their sustenance ; then accuse 
their creator for permitting spades to destroy them, and ploughs 
to lay waste their habitations ; the inconveniences of which they 
feel, but are utterly unable to comprehend their uses, as well as 
the relations they themselves bear to superior beings. 

{t is surprising that none of those philosophers, who were 
drove to the supposition of two first causes, and many other ab- 
surdities, to account for the origin of evil, should not rather have 
chosen to impute it to the ministration of intermediate beings ; 
and when they saw the happiness of all inferior animals de- 
pendent on our wills, should not have concluded, that the good 
order and well-being of the universe might require that ours 
should be as dependent on the wills of superior beings, account- 
able like ourselves to one common lord and father of all things. 
‘This is the more wonderful, because the existence and influence 


of such beings has been an article in the creed of all religions 


that have ever appeared in the world. In the beautiful system 
of the Pagan theology, their sylvan and household deities, their 
nymphs, satyrs and fawns, were of this kind. All the barbarous 
nations that have ever been discovered, have been found to _ be- 
lieve and adore intermediate spiritual beings, both good and evil. 
The Jewish religion not only confirms the belief of their exist- 
ence, but of their tempting, deceiving, and tormenting mankind ; 
and the whole system of christianity is erected entirely on this 


foundation. 
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Thus, Sir, you see the good order of the whole, and the hap- 
piness it receives from a proper subordination, will sufficiently 
account for the sufferings of individuals ; and all such should be 
considered but as the necessary taxes which every member of 
this great republic of the universe is obliged to pay towards the 
support of the community. It is no derogation from the divine 
goodness that these taxes are not always imposed equaily in the 
present state of things ; because, as every individual is but a 
part of the great whole, so is the present state but a part of a 
long, or perhaps an eternal succession of others ; and, like a single 
day in the natural life, has reference to many more, both past 
and tocome. Itis but as a page ina voluminous account, from 
which no judgment can be formed on the state of the whole ; but 
of this we may be assured, that the balance will some time or 
other be settled with justice and impartiality. The certainty, 
therefore, of a future state, in which we, and indeed all crea- 
tures endued with sensation, shall somehow or other exist, seems 
Gf all our notions of justice are not erroneous) as demonstrable 
as the justice of their creator ; for if he is just, all such creatures 
must have their account of happiness and misery somewhere ad- 
justed with equity, and all creatures capable of virtue and vice 
must, according to their behaviour, receive rewards and punish- 
ments ; and, to render these punishments consistent with infinite 
goodness, they must not only be proportioned to their crimes, but 
also some way necessary to universal good ; for no creatures can 
be called out of their primitive nothing by an all-wise and bene- 
volent creator, to be losers by their existence, or to be made 
miserable for no beneficial end, even by their own misbehaviour ; 
so that all future misery, as well as present, must be subservient 
to happiness, or otherwise infinite power, joined with infinite 
goodness, would have prevented both vice and punishment. 

For this reason, amongst all the short sighted conjectures of 
man into the dispensations of Providence and a future state, the 
ancient doctrine of transmigration seems the most rational and 
most consistent with his wisdom and goodness ; as by it all the 
unequal dispensations of things so necessary in one life may be 
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set right in another, and all creatures serve the highest and lowest, 
the most eligible and most burthensome offices of life, by an 
equitable kind of rotation; by which means their rewards and 
punishments may not only be well proportioned to their beha- 
viour, but also subservient towards carrying on the business of 
the universe, and thus at the same time answer the purposes both 
of justice and utility. But the pride of man will not suffer us 
to treat this subject with the seriousness it deserves ; but rejects 
as both impious and ridiculous every supposition of inferior crea- 
tures ever arriving at its own imaginary dignity, allowing at the 
same time the probability of human nature being exalted to the 
angelic, a much wider and more extraordinary transition, but yet 
such a one as may probably be the natural consequence, as well 
as the reward of a virtuous life ; nor is it less likely that our vices 
may debase us to the servile condition of inferior animals, in 
whose forms we may be severely punished for the injuries we 
have done to mankind when amongst them, and be obliged in 
some measure to repair them, by performing the drudgeries 
tyrannically imposed upon us for their service. 

From what has been said, I think it plainly appears that num- 
berless evils do actually exist, which could not have been ex- 
cluded from the works of infinite goodness even by infinite 
power ; and from hence it may be concluded, that there are none 
which could ; but that God has exerted all his omnipotence to 
introduce all possible happiness, and as far as the imperfection 
of created things would permit, to exclude all miserv, that is, all 
natural evil, from the universal system ; which, notwithstanding, 
will introduce itself in many circumstances, even in opposition 
to infinite power. 

The origin of moral evil lies much deeper, and I will venture 
to assert has never yet been fathomed by the short line of human 
understanding. That I shail be able to reach it, I have by no 
means the vanity to imagine ; but, laying aside all preconceived 
opinions and systematical prejudice, I will in my next endeavour 
to come as near it as lies in the power of, 
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LETTER IV 


ON MORAL EVIL. 


SIR, 
I MUST now leave that plain and easy road through 


which I have hitherto conducted you, and carry you through 
unfrequented paths, and ways untrodden by philosophic feet. 
Already, I think, the existence of natural evil has been sufficient- 
ly accounted for, without any derogation from the power, wis- 
dom, or goodness of God. What next remains to be cleared up 
is the origin of moral evil; which, consistently with the same 
divine attributes, I have never seen accounted for by any author, 
ancient or modern, in a manner that could give tolerable satis- 
faction to a rational enquirer. Nor indeed can this be ever ef- 
fectually performed, without at the same time taking into consi- 
deration all those most abstruse speculations concerning the na- 
ture of virtue, free-will, fate, grace, and predestination, the de- 
bates of ages, and matter of innumerable folios. To attempt 
this, therefore, in the compass of a letter, would be the highest 
presumption, did not I well know the clear and ready compre- 
hension of the person to whom it is addressed, and also, that the 
most difficult of these kinds of disquisitions are usually better 
explained in a few lines, than by a thousand pages. 

In order, therefore, to find out the true origin of moral evil, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to inquire into its nature 
and essence, or what it is that constitutes one action evil and ano- 
ther good. Various have been the opinions of various au- 
thors on this criterion of virtue; and this variety has render- 
ed that doubtful, which must otherwise have been clear and 
manifest to the meanest capacity. Some indeed have denied 
that there is any such thing, because different ages and nations 
have entertained different sentiments concerning it ; but this is 
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just as reasonable as to assert that there are neither Sun, Moon, 
nor Stars, because astronomers have supported different systems 
of the motions and magnitudes of these celestial bodies. Some 
have placed it in conformity 0 truth, some to the fitness of things, 
and others to the will of God. Butall this is merely superficial ; 
they resolve us not why truth, or the fitness of things, are either 
eligible or obligatory, or why God should require us to act in 
one manner rather than another. The true reason of which can 
possibly be no other than this, because some actions produce 
happiness, and others misery ; so that all moral good and evil 
are nothing more than the production of natural. This alone it 
is that makes truth preferable to falsehood, this that determines 
the fitness of things, and this that induces God to command some 
actions and forbid others. They who extol the truth, beauty, 
and harmony of virtue, exclusive of its consequences, deal but 
in pompous nonsense ; and they who would persuade us that good 
and evil are things indifferent, depending wholly on the will of 
God, do but confound the nature of things, as well as all our no- 
tions of God himself, by representing him capable of willing con- 
tradictions ; that is, that we should be, and be happy, and at the 
same time that we should torment and destroy each other ; for inju- 
ries cannot be made benefits, pain cannot be made pleasure, and, 
consequently, vice cannot be made virtue by any power whatever. 
Itis the consequences there‘ore of all human actions that must stamp 
their value. So far as the general practice of any action tends to 
produce good, and introduce happiness into the world, so far we 
may pronounce it virtuous ; so much evil as it occasions, such 
is the degree of vice it contains. I say, the general practice, be- 
cause we must always remember in judging by this rule, to apply 
it only to the general species of actions, and not to particular ac- 
tions ; for the infinite wisdom of God, desirous to set bounds to 
the destructive consequences which must otherwise have follow- 
ed from the depravity of mankind, has so wonderfully contrived 
the nature of things, that our most vitious actions may sometimes 
accidentally and collaterally produce good. ‘Thus, for instance, 
robbery may disperse useless hoards to the benefit of the public ; 
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Adultery may bring heirs, and good humour too, into many 
families, where they would otherwise have been wanting ; and 
murder free the world from tyrants and oppressors. Luxury 
maintains its thousands, and vanity its ten thousands. Super- 
stition and arbitrary power contribute to the grandeur of many 
nations, and the liberties of others are preserved by the perpetual 
contentions of avarice, knavery, selfishness and ambition: and 
thus the worst of vices and the worst of men are olten compelled 
by Providence to serve the most beneficial purposes, contrary to 
their own malevolent tendencies and inclinations ; and thus pri- 
vate vices become public benefits by the force only of accidental 
circumstances. But this impeaches not the truth of the criterion 
of virtue before mentioned, the only solid foundation on which 
any true system of ethics can be built, the only plain, simple, 
and uniform rule by which we can pass any judgment on our 
actions ; but by this we may be enabled, not only to determine 
which are good, and which are evil, but almost mathematically 
to demonstrate the proportion of virtue or vice which belongs to 
each, by comparing them with the degrees of happiness or mise- 
ry which they occasion. But though the production of happi- 
ness is the essence of virtue, it is by no means the end: the 
great end is the probation of mankind, or the giving them an 
opportunity of exalting or degrading themselves in another state 
by their behaviour in the present. And thus indeed it answers 
two most important purposes ; those are, the conservation of our 
happiness, and the test of our obedience; for had not such a test 
seemed necessary to God’s infinite wisdom, and productive of 
universal good, he would never have permitted the happiness of 
man, even in this life, to have depended on so precarious a tenure, 
as their mutual good behaviour to eachother. For it is observ- 
able, that he who best knows our formation, has trusted no one 
thing of importance to our reason or virtue; he trusts only to 
our appetites for the support of the individual, and the continu- 
ance of our species ; to our vanity, or compassion, for our bounty 
to others ; and to our fears, for the preservation of ourselves ; 
often to our vices for the support of government, and sometimes 
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to our follies for the preservation of our religion. But since 
some test of our obedience was necessary, nothing sure could 
have been commanded for that end so fit and proper, and at the 
same time so useful, as the practice of virtue ; nothing have been 
so justly rewarded with happiness, as the production of happiness 
in conformity to the will of God. It is this conformity alone 
which adds merit to virtue, and constitutes the essential differ- 
ence between morality and religion. Morality obliges men to 
live honestly and soberly, because such behaviour is most con- 
ducive to public happiness, and consequently to their own ; re- 
ligion, to pursue the same course, because conformable to the 
will of the creator. Morality induces them to embrace virtue 
from prudential considerations ; religion, from those of gratitude 
and obedience. Morality, therefore, entirely abstracted from 
religion, can have nothing meritorious in it; it being but wis- 
dom, prudence, or good economy, which, like health, beauty, or 
riches, are rather obligations conferred upon us by God, than 
merits in us towards him ; for though we may be justly punished 
for injuring ourselves, we can claim no reward for self-preserva- 
tion ; as suicide deserves punishment and infamy, but a man de- 
serves no reward or honours for not being guilty of it. This I 
take to be the meaning of all those passages in our scriptures in 
which works are represented to have no merit without faith ; that 
is, not without believing in historical facts, in creeds, and arti- 
cles, but without being done in pursuance of our belief in God, 
and in obedience to his commands.* And now having mention~ 


* What was that faith, which the author of the christian religion indispensa- 
bly required in all his disciples ? It could not be a literal and implicit belief 
of the divine inspiration of all the books of the Old Testament; and conse- 
quently of all the history, chronology, geography, and philosophy contained 
in them ; because to these the Jews, who rejected it, adhered with the most 
superstitious exactness : it could not be the same kind of belief in the writings 
of the New Testament, because these in his life-time had no existence: much 
less could it consist ina blind assent to the numberless explanations of these 
books, and least of all in the belief of creeds, articles, and theological systems 


founded on such explanations, for all these were the productions of later ages: 
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ed scriptute, I cannot omit observing, that the christian is the 
only religious or moral institution in the world that ever set in a 
right light these two material points, the essence and the end of 
virtue ; that ever founded the one in the production of happi- 
ness, that is, in universal benevolence, or, in their language,* 
charity to all men ; the other, in the probation of man, and his 
obedience to the creator. Sublime and magnificent as was ‘the 
philosophy of the ancients, all their moral systems were deficient 
in these two important articles. ‘They were all built on the 
sandy foundations of the innate beauty of virtue, or enthusiastic 
patriotism ; and their great point in view was the contemptible 
reward of human gloty ; foundations which were by no means 
able to support the magnificent structures which they erected 
upon them ; for the beauty of virtue, independent of its effects, 
is unmeaning nonsense: patriotism which injures mankind in 
general for the sake of a particular country, is but a more ex- 
tended selfishness, and really criminal ; and all human glory but 
a mean and ridiculous delusion. 


It must therefore have been this, and this alone ; asincere belief in the divine 
authority of his mission, and a constant practice of all moral duties, from a 
sense of their being agreeable to his commands. 


* That is, the authors of the Bible —Eprrors. 


[| Zo be continued, see page 201.} 
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REMARKS 


On some passages in the preceding Enquiry into the nature and 
origin of Moral Evil. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Jenyns has, with ereat ingenuity and 
truth, dissected and exposed religious prejudices and errors, still, 
in our opinion, his peculiar situation as a member of the British 
parliament has, in some instances, caused him to depart from that 
candour and correctness, which a philosopher ought upon all oc- 
casions to observe. Whilst he reasons down superstition, he 
seems inclined to erect upon its ruins the more detestable scourge 
to the peace and happiness of man, hypocrisy. Philosophy, to 
be entirely pure, must be free from all prepossessions, and divest- 
ed of every motive of self-interest. The distinction he makes 
between christianity and the religious systems of the ancients ap- 
pears to us fanciful and unwarranted. In fact, it is the common 
cant of hypocrites, who neither take the trouble to investigate, 
or care, whether it be true or false. It is an insult to reason, 
which ignorance, covered with the cloak of piety, admires, and 
which learning, from sinister motives, encourages. 

We feel no disposition to depreciate the morality of the New 
Testament, but we can see in itno new morality. Moral virtue 
must, as we conceive, have been the same in all ages, and pro- 
ductive of similar effects. It is undoubtedly a solecism in lan- 
guage to talk of “ virtue independent of its effects,” and we 
therefore presume that the ancients entertained no such idea. 

How the merit of a virtuous action done under aconviction of its 
being in conformity to the willof God, as registered in a book, con- 
taining many monstrous absurdities, should exceed that of the same 
action performed under a consciousness of its being agreeable to 
the will of God, as imprinted upon the hearts of all mankind by 
the author of nature, we are unable to perceive. Neither do we 
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discern the merit of faith in things contrary to, or above the 
comprehension of, reason ; or indeed that there is any merit in 
faith at all. When sufficient evidence of the truth of a propo- 
sition is exhibited to the mind, it assents of course, and if the 
evidence be insufficient, it consequently dissents ; there cannot, 
therefore, be the least merit in faith, or demerit in the want of 
it. The attempt to erect this accommodating, passive principle, 
so convenient to hypocrites, and those whose interest it is to arro- 
gate control over the consciences of men, into a virtue, has done 
infinite injury to the morals and happiness of mankind. 

As to charity, although it is inculcated in some parts of the 
christian system, there are others which justify persecution. 
Taking the Old and New Testaments together, (and christians 
are bound to believe the whole,) every candid, unprejudiced 
mind must admit that it claims no particular excellence on the 
score of charity. Putting the text out of the question, and test- 
ing it by its effects, the surest means of proving the superiority of 
any religion, and in vain shall we look for that general practice of 
charity, and good will to all men, which its admirers pretend it 


is calculated to inspire. Passing over the vindictive and bloody 


massacres of the Jews, under pretext of reforming the religion 
of other nations, for which they impiously alleged in justification 
the commands of the God of mercies, and taking up the more 
mild and peaceable doctrine of the gospel, we shall find a want 
of charity even in the pretended order for its promulgation. 
** Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow 
them that believe ; in my name shall they cast out devils ; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shail not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Ma- 
thew, xvi. 16. As no believer can do these things, no man, 
whatever his pretensions may be, can be a sincere believer in the 
truth of the gospel. Again, its professors are taught to believe 
that “ there is no other name given under heaven, among men, 
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whereby we can be saved, but in and through the name of Jesus 
Christ.” And each partisan of the numerous sects into which 
it is divided, is led to suppose that his alone is the right way, 
that his is the true, and only acceptable mode of worshipping 
God, and that all others are travelling the broad road to destruc- 
tion ; tn short, that all others are the enemies of God, and the 
true religion. Does this tend to harmonize mankind? Has it 
not tended te make man an enemy to his fellow man? Has it 
not produced wars, devastation and murders ‘—Let history tell. 

We shall now quote sundry passages from the writings of 
moral philosophers, who had no pretensions to christianity, by 
which it will be seen whether they made so much account of 
‘“‘ human glory” as Mr. Jenyns asserts, and whether “ benevo- 
lence or charity to all men,” was not as forcibly enjoined by 
them, as by the author of the christian religion. Our motives 
in so doing, as befcere stated, are not, by an invidious compari- 
son, to endeavour to briag christianity into disrepute, but to 
shew the propriety of exercising that charity which is inculcated 
in it, and which, if duly practised, would check those intolerant 
prejudices, the offspring of ignorance and superstition, that have 
metamorphosed religion into a blind faith in creeds and ceremo- 
nies, disgraceful to the dignity of man; the enforcement of 
which has been productive of innumerable evils. Impudent 
empirics have thereby taken the helm from wisdom, and, aided 
by hypocrisy and folly, triumphed over talents, science and com- 
mon sense. 

Two of the most important texts in the gospel are contemned 
and overlooked, because they militate against the partial views of 
sectarian leaders. A rigid sectarian preacher, in treating upon 
one of these texts, would find himself completely out of his ele- 
ment. 

According to these sapient teachers, Socrates, Seneca, Cato, 
Cicero, and such like worthies of antiquity, the greatest orna- 
ments of human nature, must be eternally damned, because not 
initiated into their mysteries. If religion were placed upon its 
true basis, moral virtue, independent of faith, except in God, 
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and a future state of existence, it would cease to be made a trade 
of ; hypocrisy, the grave of honour, the bane of human felicity, 
would be banished the earth ; the pride of religious faith would 
be converted into the dignified pride of well-doing ; and man- 
kind would become more honest, and more happy. 

The passages before alluded to, are as follow: ‘“ The Gentiles, 
who have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
> Romans, ii. 14. 

“ God is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” 
Acts, x. 34. 

We shall now see what these Gentiles, or moral heathen, have 
to say for themselves. 

‘* Asfor the soul, which is an invisible being, that goes toa 
place like itself, marvellous, pure, and invisible, in the infernal 
world; and returns to a God full of goodness and wisdom, 
which I hope will be the fate of my soul in a minute, if it please 
God. Shall a soul of this nature, and created with all these ad- 
vantages, be dissipated and annihilated, as soon as it parts 
from the body ;—V’il tell you rather what will come to pass, and 
what we ought to believe steadily. If the soul retain its purity 
without any mixture of filth from the body, as having entertained 
no voluntary correspondence with it ; but on the contrary, hav- 
ing always avoided it, and recollected itself within itself, in con- 
tinual meditations ; that is, in studying the true philosophy, and 
effectually learning to die, for philosophy is a preparation to 
death: I say, if the soul departs in this condition, it repairs toa 


law.’ 


being like itself, a being that’s divine, immortal, and full of wis- 
dom, in which, it enjoys an inexpressible felicity, and being freed 
from its errors, its ignorance, its fears, its amours, that tyranni- 
zed over it, and all the other evils pertaining to human nature: 
and as ’tis said of those who have been initiated in holy myste- 
ries, it truly passes a whole course of eternity with the gods. 
Ought not this to be the matter of our belief? 

But if the soul depart full of uncleanness and impurity, as hav- 
ing been all along mingled with the body, always employed in 
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its service, always possessed by the love of it, wheedled and 
charmed by its pleasures and lusts; insomuch that it believed 
there was nothing real or true beyond what is corporeal ; what 
may be seen, touched, drank, or eaten, or what is the object of 
carnal pleasure: that it hated, dreaded, and avoided what the 
eyes of the body could not descry, and all that is intelligible, and 
can only be enjoyed by philosophy: Do you think, I say, that a 
soul in this condition can depart pure and simple from the body ? 
That is impossible. On the contrary, it departs stained with 
corporeal poliution, which was rendered natural to it by its con- 
tinual commerce and too intimate union with the body, at a time 
when it was its constant companion, and was still employed in 
serving and gratifying it. 

This pollution is a gross, heavy, earthy and visible mass; and 
the soul loaded with such a weight, is dragged into that visible 
place, not only by the weight, but by its own dreading the light 
and the invisible place ; and as we commonly say, it wanders in 
the church yards round the tombs,* where dark phantoms and 
apparitions are often seen ; such as those souls that did not de- 
part the body in purity, or simplicity, but polluted with that 
earthy and visible matter that makes them degenerate into a vi- 
sible form.’’— Plato, on the immortality of the soul, written 370 
years before Christ. 


‘“¢ Consider the emptiness and vanity of applause, and how un- 
distinguishing is the judgement of those who are to bestow it, and 
to what narrow limits it is confined. For this whole globe is 
comparatively but a mere point, and how small a portion of it is 
inhabited! and of these inhabitants, how small a number of them, 
and how contemptible a set of creatures they are, upon whom 
you must be dependantfor your applause! 


* Plato here speaks of the impure spirits that dwelt among the tombs in 
church-yards, such as are mentioned in the gospel, Matthew viii. 28. Mark, 
v. 2. Luke, viii. 26th, which wandered night and day round the 
tombs and upon the mountains, He alleges they were corrupt and polluted 


souls which bore the pollution they had contracted by sin, in plunging them- 
selyes too deep in matter. 
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« Remember therefore to retire into this little recess in your 
own bosom ; and above all things, do not distract your thoughts, 
nor be too intent on any worldly pursuits, but preserve your free- 
dom, and consider things as a man of spirit, as a member of 
society, as a creature destined to mortality.”—Jeditations of 
Marcus A. Antoninus. 


*“¢ Let me then persevere in the noble art in which I have been 
instructed, acquiesce in it, and be happy. And let me spend the 
remainder of my life as one who has committed, with entire re- 
signation, the whole management of his affairs to the will of the 


Gods ; nor let me be either a tyrant or a slave to any man living.” 


“ You are just going out of the world, and have not yet 
learned a true simplicity of conduct, nor to live undisturbed by 
passions or desires ; nor are you yet convinced that you are not 


obnoxious to any injuries from without; you have not yet 
learned universal benevolence, nor that true wisdom consists in 
acting upon all occasions with justice and integrity.” —7bid. 


“ Ttis the peculiar excellence of man to love even those who 
have offended him. This you will be disposed to do, if you re- 
flect that the offender is allied to you ; that he did it through ig- 
norance, and, perhaps, involuntarily ; and, moreover that you 
will both soon go peaceabie to your graves. But above all, con- 
sider, that he has not really injured you, as he could not render 
your mind, or governing part, the worse by his offence.” —=zdid. 


‘© A man may be more expert than vou in the gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; be itso; yet he is not superior to you in the social vir- 
tues ; in generosity, in modesty, in patience under the accidents 
of life, or lenity towards the foibles of mankind.” —ibid. 
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“ Whoever then, through moderation and constancy, is at rest 
in his mind, and in calm possession of himself, so as neither to 
pine with care, nor be dejected with fear, neither to be inflamed 
with desire, nor dissolved by extravagant joy, such an one, is the 
very wise man we enquire after, the happy man: To whom no- 
thing in this life seems so intolerable as to depress him ; nothing 
sO exquisite as to transport him. For what is there in this life 
that can appear great to him, who has acquainted himself with 
eternity, and the utmost extent of the universe? For what is 
there in human knowledge, or the short span of this life, that can 
appear great toa wise man? whose mind is always so upon its 
guard, that nothing can befall him unforeseen, nothing unexpect- 
ed, nothing new. Such an one takes so exact a survey on all 
sides of him, that he always knows how to dispose of himself 
without anxicty, orany care about this world, and entertains every 
accident that befalls him with a becoming calmness. Whoever 
conducts himself in this manner, will be void of grief, and every 
other perturbation. And a mind free from these, renders men 
completely happy: whereas a mind disordered and drawn off 
from right and unerring reason, loses at once, not only its resolu- 
tion, but its health. Therefore the thoughts and declarations of 
the Peripateticks are soft and effeminate, for they say that the 
mind must necessarily be agitated, but confine it within a certain 
degree. And do you set bounds to vice? what! is not every 
disobedience to reason a vice? doth not reason sufficiently de- 
clare, that there is no real good which you should ardently desire, 
or the possession of which should transport you: or any evil 
that should dispirit you, or such, that the suspicion of it 
should distract you: and that all these things assume too 
melancholy, or too chearful an appearance through our own 
error? But if fools find this error lessened by time, so that 
though the cause remains the same, they are not in the same 
manner, after some time, that they were at first affected ; 
a wise man ought not to be influenced at all by it. But what are 
those degrees we are to limit by it? Let us fix these degrees in 
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grief, a subject much canvassed. Fannius writes that P. Ruti- 
lius took it much to heart, that his brother was refused the con- 
sulate : but he seems to have been too much affected by it; for 
it was the occasion of his death: he ought therefore to have 
borne it with more moderation. But let us suppose, that whilst 
he bore this with moderation, the death of his children had in- 
tervened ; here would have started a fresh grief, which admitting 
it tobe moderate in itself, yet still it was a great addition to the 
other. Now to these let us add some acute pains of body, the 
loss of his fortunes, blindness, banishment ; supposing then each 
misfortune to occasion an additional grief, the whole would be 
insupportable. 

‘¢ The man who sets bounds to vice, acts like one who should 
throw himself headlong from Leucate, persuaded he could stop 
himself whenever he pleased. Now as that is impossible, so a 
perturbed and disordered mind cannot refrain itself, and stop 
where it pleases. Certainly whatever is bad in its increase, is 
bad in its birth: Mow grief, and all other perturbations are doubt- 
less baneful in their progress, and have therefore no small share 
of infection at the beginning: for they go on of themselves when 
once they depart from reason, for every weakness is self-indul- 
gent, and indiscreetly launches out, and doth not know where to 
stop. Wherefore the difference is small betwixt approving of 
moderate perturbations of mind and moderate injustice, mode- 
rate intemperance. For whoever prescribes bounds to vice, ad- 
mits of a part of it, which, as itis odious of itself, becomes the 
more so as it stands on slippery ground, and being once set for- 
ward, slides headlong, and cannot by any means be stopt.”—Ci- 
cero’s Tusculan Disputations. 


“« If what the philosophers say be true, that all men’s actions 
proceed from one source: that, as they assent, from a persuasion 
that a thing is so, and dissent, from a persuasion that it is not ; 
and suspend their judgement, from a persuasion that it is uncer- 
tain; so likewise, they exert their pursuits, from a persuasion 
that such a thing is for their advantage ; and it is impossible te 
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esteem one thing advantageous, and desire another: why after 
all should we be angry at the multitude. 

They are thieves and pilferers. 

What do you mean by thieves and pilferers? They are in an 
error concerning good andevil. Ought you, then to be angry, or 
to pity them: do but show them their error, and you will see 
that they will amend their faults ; 

But how says Medea? 

“¢ I know what evils wait my dreadful purpose ; 

“¢ But vanquish’d reason yields to powerful rage.” 

Because she thought, that very indulgence of her rage and the 
punishment of her husband, more advantageous than the preser- 
vation of her children. 

Yes: but she is deceived. 

Shew clearly to her, that she is deceived, and she will forbear : 
but, till you have shewn it, what is she to follow, but what ap- 
pears to herself? Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry with her, that the unhappy. woman 
is deceived, in the most important points ; and instead of a hu- 
man creature becomes a viper? Why do not you rather, as we 
pity the blind and lame, so likewise pity those who are blinded 
and lamed in their superior faculties. Whoever, therefore, duly 
remembers, that the appearance of things to the mind is the 
standard of every action to man; that this is either right or 
wrong: and if right, he is without a fault ; if wrong, he himself 
bears the punishment: for that one man cannot be the person 
deceived, and another the sufferer ; will not be angry and outra- 
geous at any one; willnot revile, reproach, hate or quarrel with 
any one.” — Discourses of Epictetus. 


“ He that is guilty of an ill thing upon mature deliberation, 
deserves doubtless, to be branded with the ignominious charac- 
ter of a villain: But whether he who, either through inadver- 
tency or fatal necessity, is compelled to do an ill action, is abso-~ 
jutely a wicked man, is not easy to determine: for the intention 
of a man, in every action, ought fairly to be examined without 
prejudice or prepossession.”—Precepts of Phocylides. 
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“ Let not favour or affection, bias thy judgement ; reject not 
the poor; nor judge any man rashly ; for if thou dost, God will 
judge thee hereafter.”—zd. 


¢ (sive not thy alms to the poor with grudging, nor put him 
off till to-morrow ; have compassion on the man that is banished 
-and be eyes to the blind.” —zd. 


“© Shew mercy to those that are shipwrecked ; for the sea 
like fortune, is a fair, but fickle mistress. Comfort the man 
that is dejected ; and be a friend to him that has no one to help 
him. We areall liable to misfortunes, up to day, and down to- 
morrow. —i0. 


“ Gold and silver are the universal deceivers of mankind; the 
inlets of all evils, the bane of life, and the destruction of all 
things. What a pity then i®is that mankind should set their af- 
fections so much upon them! It is on their account that we hear 
of so many battles, rapines and slaughter ; it is for their sake 
that children and parents become foes ; and brothers and rela- 
tions the objects of each others hatred.” —7d. 


“ Let your first duty be, to adore the immortal Gods, accord- 
ing to the laws of your country.” 


** Have a religious regard to all your vows, and solemn pro- 
testations.”— 


“* Honour your parents and nearest relations ; and endeavour 
to gain by your virtue the friendship of men of merit.”— 


| *¢ Listen with due attention to the admonitions of your 
friends.’”’—~ 


“* Hate not a friend for a small fault.’’ 


** Subdue sloth, lust, and anger.” 
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* Do not an ill thing, either in company, or alone ; but of all 


respect yourself first ; that is: first pay the duty which is due 
to yourself, to your honour and to your conscience; nor let any 


foreign regard make you deviate from this faith.” 
«* Be just in word and deed.” 


“ Suffer not yourself to get a habit of acting imprudently in 
any thing.” 


“ Remember that it is the certain lot of all men once to die.” 


7 


“ Let not the words, or actions of any man impose on you so 
far, as to make you either say or do any thing to your own pre= 
judice or disadvantage.” 


“ Consider well what you are about, before you put it into ac- 
tual execution, lest you betray vour folly : for fools only speak 
and act without reflection. 


“ Meddle with nothing that will give you pain, when once it is 
past.” 


** Attempt nothing which you do not perfectly understand ; 
but learn every thing that is absolutely necessary.” 


“ Neglect not the health of your body ; but observe a medium 
in your food, your drink, and your recreations.” 


“¢ Let your diet be pure, but not delicate.” 


*¢ Do nothing to create the envy of those you converse with.” 


Be liberal, but not profuse ; moderation is best inall things. 
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« Presume not to sleep till you have thrice ran over the actions 
of the past day. Examine yourself, Where have I been ?——- 
What have I done? Have I omitted any good action ?—Then 
weigh all, and correct yourself for what you have done amiss, 
and rejoice in what you have done well.” 





THE CONCLUSION. 

“ This ought to be your daily task, your constant meditation 
and study, in this you ought to take delight; for it will lead 
you to the paths of divine virtue.” —Precepts of Pythagoras, 
who died 497 years before Christ. 


Now, if there be any thing in religion, not contained m the 
foregoing extracts, we can see no possible reason for desiring to 
become acquainted with it; because we are convinced that it 
must consist in the performance of some stupid ceremony, such 
as baptism; or in faith in speculative points, contrary to, or 
above the comprehension of reason, which an honest man can 
never assent to ; consequently tending to divide mankind into par- 
ties, to cherish pride, and promote ill will and animosities, de- 
structive to true religion, and the repose of man. Finally we con- 
fidently assert that there is not a single virtue set forth in the 
Christian system, that is not to be found in the writings of the 
ancient philosophers, even that (so much boasted of, but little 
practised) of doing good to, if not loving, our enemies.—Epz- 
TORS. 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 


{Continued from page 186.} 
Extracts from the Koran, arranged under alphabetical heads.* 


ALMS. 


Observe the stated times of prayer, and pay your legal alms,} 
and bow down yourselves with those who bow down. Will ye 
command men to do justice, and forget your own souls? Yet ye 
read the book of the law; do ye not therefore understand? Chap. 


ii. Vol. i. p. 9 


Be constant in prayer and give alms ; and what good ye have 
sent before for your souls, ye shall find it with God ; surely God 
seeth that which ye do. c. 2, v. 1, p- 22. 


* The references are to the London editions of Sale’s translation, of whick 
there are two whose pages correspond. 

+ What is to be understood by these legal alms which are thus referred to, 
is explained by the following passage in Sale’s Preliminary Discourse. 
** Alms, according to the prescriptions of the Mohammedan law, are to be gi- 


_ven of five things; 1. Of cattle, that is to say, of camels, kine, and of sheep. 


2. Ofmoney. 3. Of corn. 4 Of fruits, viz. dates and raisons; and 5. of 
wares sold. Of eachof these a certain portion is to be given in alms, being 
usually one part in forty, or two and a half per cent. of the value. But no 
alms are due for them, unless they amount to a certain quantity or number, 
nor until a man has been in possession of them eleven months, he not being 
obliged to give alms thereout before the twelfth month is begun: nor are 
alms due for cattle employcd in tilling the ground, or in carrying burdens. 
In some cases, a much larger portion than the before mentioned, is reckoned. 
due foralms: thus, of what is gotten out of mines, or the sea, or by what art 
or profession, over and above what is sufficient for the reasonable support of 
a man’s family, and especially where there is a mixture, or suspicion of un- 
just gain, a fifth part ought to be givenin alms. Moreover at the endof the 
fast of Ramadan, every moslem is obliged to give in alms for himself, and 


for every one of his family, if he has any, a measure of wheat, barley, dates, 
rice, or other provisions, commenly eaten.” 


uses 





SOR RISES: 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 1835 


They will ask thee what they shall bestow in alms ; answer, 
the good which ye bestow, let it be given to parents and kindred, 
afd orphans, and the poor, and the stranger. c. il. v. 1. p. 38. 

O true believers, give alms of that which ye have bestowed on. 
vou, before the day cometh wherein there shall be no merchan- 
dizing, nor friendship, nor intercession. c. ii. v. 1. pe 47. 

O true believers, make not your alms of none effect by re- 
proaching or mischief, as he who layeth out what he hath to ap- 
pear unto men to give alms, and believeth not in God and the. 
last day. The likeness of sucha one is as a flint covered with 
earth, on which a violent rain falleth, and leaveth it hard. ‘They 
cannot prosper in any thing which they have gained, for God di- 
recteth not the unbelieving people. c. 11. v. 1. p. 50. 

O true believers, bestow alms of the good things which ye 
have gained, and of that which we have produced for you out of 
the earth, and chuse not the bad thereof to give it in alms, such 
as ye would not accept yourselves, otherwise than by connivance : 
and know that God is rich and worthy to be praised. And 
whatever alms ye shall give, or whatever vow ye shall vow, ve- 
rily, God knoweth it; but the ungodly shall have none to help 
them. If ye make your alms to appear it is well; but if ye con- 
ceal them, and give them unto the poor, this will be better for 
you, and will atone for your sins: and God is well informed of 
that which ye do. The direction of them belongeth not unto 
thee ; but God directeth whom he pleaseth. ‘The good that ye 
shall give in alms, shall redound unto yourselves ; and ye shall 
not give unless out of desire of seeing the face of God. And 
what good thing ye shall give in alms, it shall be repaid you, and 
ye shall not be treated unjustly ; unto the poor who are wholly 
employed in fighting for the religion of God, and cannot go to 
and fro in the earth ; whom the ignorant man thinketh rich be- 
cause of their modesty: thou shalt know them by. this mark, 
they ask not men with importunity ; and what good ye shall give 
in alms, verily God knoweth it. They who distribute alms of 
their substance night and day, in private and in public, shall haye 
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186 MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 


their reward with their Lord; on them shall no fear come, nei- 
ther shall they be grieved. c. ii. v. 1. pe 51. 

Alms are to be distributed only unto the poor and the 
needy, and those who are employed in collecting and distribu- 
ting the same, and unto those whose hearts are reconciled, and 
for the redemption of captives, and unto those who are in debt, 
and insolvent, and for the advantage of God’s religion, and unto 
the traveller. This is an ordinance from God: and God is 
knowing and wise. c. ix. v. 1. p. 251. 

Your wealth and your children are only a temptation: but 
with God is a great reward. Wherefore fear God, as much as 
ye are able ; and hear and obey: and give alms for the good of 
your souls; for whoso is preserved from the covetousness of his 
own soul, they shall prosper. Hf ye lend unto God an accepta- 
ble loan, he will double the same unto you, and willforgive you : 
for God is grateful and long suff-ring, knowing both what is hidden, 
and what is divulged ; the mighty, the wise. c.lxive v. 2. p. 442. 


AVARICE, &c. 


Woe unto every slanderer, and backbiter: who heapeth up 
riches, and prepareth the same for the time to come! He think- 
eth that his riches will render him immortal. By no means. 


civ v. 2. p 509. 


BENEFICENCE+ 


Serve God, and associate no creature with him; and shew 
kindness unto parents, and relations, and orphans, and the poor, 
and your neighbour who is of kin to you, and also your neigh- 
bour who isa stranger, and to your familiar companion, and the 
traveller, and the captives whom your right hands shall possess ;* 
for God loveth not the proud or vain-glorious, who are cove- 
tous, and recommend covetousness unto men, and conceal that 


* The reader is requested to compare this command of the prophet Mahoe 
met with those recorded in the Scriptures of God’s chosen people, the Jewg, 


respecting captives. 
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MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 187 


which God of his bounty hath given them; (we have prepared 
a shameful punishment for the unbelievers ;) and who bestow 
their wealth in charity to be observed of men, and believe not in 
God, nor in the last day ; and whoever hath Satan for a compa- 
nion, an evil companion hath he. c. iv. v. 1. p. 101. 


CALUMNY. 


God loveth not the speaking ill of any one in public, unless he 
who is injured call for assistance ; and God heareth and know- 
eth: whether ye publish a good action, or conceal it, or forgive 
evil, verily God is gracious and powerful. c. iv. v. 1. p. 122. 


CHARITY>, 


These (2. e. the just ) fulfil their vow, and dread the day, the 
evil whereof will dispense itself far abroad ; and give food unto 
the poor, and the orphan, and the bondman, for his sake, saying, 
we feed you for God’s sake only: we desire no recompence from 
you nor any thanks: verily we dread from our Lord, a dismal and 
calamitous day. Wherefore the Lord shall deliver them from 
the evil of that day, and shall cast on them brightness of counte- 
nance and joy, &c. c. Ixxvi. v, 2, p. 474. 

It is to free the captive ; or to feed in the day of famine, the 
orphar who is of kin, or the poor man who lieth on the ground. 
Whaoso doeth this, andis one of those who believe and recommend 
perseverance unto each other, and recommend mercy unto 
each other ; these shall be the companions of the right hand. 
But they who shall disbelieve our signs, shall be the com- 
panions of the left hand : aboye them shall be arched fire. c. xc. 
Vv. 2. pe 498. 

Verily the life to come shall be better for thee than this pre- 
sent life : and thy Lord shall give thee a reward wherewith thou 
shalt be well pleased. Did he not find thee an orphan and hath 
he not taken care of thee ? And did he not find thee wandering ia 
error, and hath he not guided thee unto the truth? And did he 
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188 MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 


not find thee needy, and hath he not enriched thee? Wherefore 
oppress not the orphan ; neither repulse the beggar : but declare 
the goodness ef thy Lord. c. xciil. v. 2. p. 500. 


CIVILITY. 


When ye are saluted with a salutation, salute the person with 
a better salutation, or at least return the same ; for God taketh an 
account of all things. c. iv. v. 1. p. 111. 

O true believers, enter not any houses beside your own houses, 
until ye have asked leave, and have saluted the family thereof : 
this is better for you ; peradventure ye will be admonished. And 
if ye shall find no person in the houses, yet do not enter them un- 
til leave be granted you ; and if it be said unto you return back ; 
do you return back. This will be more decent for you ; and God 
knoweth that which ye do. c. xxiv. v. 2. p. 191. 


CONVERSATION. 


Dost thou not perceive that God knoweth whatever is in heaven 
and in earth? There is no private discourse among three persons, 
but he is the fourth of them ; nor among five, but he is the sixth 
of them ; neither among a smaller number than this, nor a larger 
but he is with them, wheresoever they be: and he will declare 
unto them that which they have done, on the day of resurrection ; 
for God knoweth all things. 

O true believers, when ye discourse privily together, discourse 
not of wickedness, and enmity, and disobedience, toward the 
apostle ; but discourse of justice and piety : and fear God before 
whom ye shall be assembled. Verily the clandestine discourse of 
the infidels proceedeth from Satan, that he may grieve the true 
believers ; but there shall be none to hurt them in the least, unless 
by the permission of God ; wherefore in God let the faithful trust, 
c, lviil. v. 2. p. 424. : 
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COVETOUSNESS AND OPPRESSION. 


Moreover man, when his Lord trieth him by prosperity, and 
honoureth him, and is bounteous unto him, saith my Lord ho- 
noureth me: but when he proveth him by afflictions, and with- 
holdeth his provisions from him ; he saith my Lord despiseth me. 
By no means: but ye honour not the orphan, neither do ye excite 
one another to feed the poor and ye devour the inheritance of the 
weak, with undistinguishing greediness ; and ye love riches, with 
much affection. By no means should ye do thus. When the 
earth shall be minutely ground to dust ; and thy Lord shall come, 
and the angels rank by rank ; and hell on that day shall be brought 
nigh : on that day shall man call to remembrance his evil deeds ; 
but how shall remembrance avail him? He shall say would 
to God that I had heretofore done good works in my life- 
time! On that day none shall punish with his _ punish- 
ment ; nor shall any bind with his bonds. O thou soul which art 
at rest return unto thy Lord well pleased with thy reward, and 
well pleasing unto God : enter among my servants ; and enter my 
paradise. c. Ixxxix. v. 2. p. 496, 


DEBTS. 


Deal not unjustly with others, and ye shall not be dealt with un- 
justly. If there be any debtor under a difficulty of paying his 
debt let his creditor wait till it be easy for him to do it ; but if ye 
remit it as alms it will be better for you, if ye knew it. And fear 
the day wherein ye shall return unto God then shall every soul be 
paid what it hath gained, and they shall not be treated unjustly. 
O true believers, when ye bind yourselves one to the other 
in a debt for a certain time write it down ; and let a writer write 
between you according to justice, and let not the writer refuse 
writing according to what God hath taught him ; but let him write 
and let him who oweth the debt dictate, and let him fear God his 
Lord, and not diminish aught thereof. But if he who oweth the 
debt be feolish or weak or be not able to dictate himsclf, let his 
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agent dictate according to equity ; and call to witness two wit- 
nesses of your neighbouring men ; but if there be not two men, 
let there be a man and two women of those whom ye shall chuse 
for witnesses : if one of those women should mistake, the other of 
them will cause her to recollect. And the witnesses shall not re- 
fuse whensoever they shall be called. And disdain not to write 
it down, be it a large debt, or be it a small one, until its time of 
payment: this will be more just in the sight of God, and more 
right for bearing witness, and more easy, that ye may not doubt. 
But if it be apresent bargain which ye transact between your- 
selves, it shall be no crime in you, if ye write itnot down. And 
take witnesses when ye sell one to the other, and let no harm be 
done to the writer, nor to the the witness ; which if ye do, it will 
surely be injustice in you: and fear God, and God will instruct 
you, for God knoweth all things, and if ye be ona journey, and 
find no writer, let pledges be taken : but if one of you trust the 
other, let him who is trusted return what he is trusted with, and 
fear God his Lord. And conceal not the testimony, for he who 
concealeth it, hath surely a wicked heart. God knoweth that 
which ye do. Whatever is in heaven and on earth is God’s : and 
whether ye manifest that which is in your minds, or conceal it, 
God will call you to account for it, and will forgive whom he plea- 
seth, and will punish whom he pleaseth; for God is almighty. 
C. 11. ve 1. b. 52. 


DISSENTIONS, 


If two parties of the believers contend with one another, do ye 
endeavour to compose the matter between them ; and if the one 
ef them offer an insult unto the other, fight against that party 


which offered the insult, until they return to the judgment of 


God ; andif they do return, make peace between them with 
equity ; and act with justice ; for God loveth those who act justly. 

Verily the true believers are brethren: wherefore reconcile 
your brethren ; and fear God, that ye may obtain mercy. c. xlix 
v7.2. p. 388, 
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DIVORCES. 


The women who are divorced shall wait concerning themselves 
three months, and it shall not be lawful for them to conceal that 
which God hath created in them if they believe in God and the last 
day ; and their husbands will act more justly to bring them back 
at this time, if they desire a reconciliation. The women ought 
also to behave towards their husbands in like manner as their hus~ 
bands should behave towards them, according to what is just: but 
the men ought to have a superiority over them. God is mighty 
and wise. Ye may divorce your wives twice ; and then either re- 
tain them with humanity, or dismiss them with kindness. But 
it is not lawful for you to take away any thing of what ye have 
given them, unless both fear that they cannot observe the ordinan- 
ces of God. And if ye fear that they cannot observe the ordinan- 
ces of God, it shall be no crime in either of them on account of 
that for which the wife shall redeem herself. These are the or- 
dinances of God; therefore transgress them not ; for whoever 
transgresseth the ordinances of God, they are unjust doers. 
But if the husband divorce her a third time, she shall not 
be lawful for him again, until she marry another husband. But 
if he also divorce her, it shall be no crime in them, if they re- 
turn to each other, if they think they can observe the ordinances 
of God; and these are the ordinances of God, he declareth 
them to people of understanding. But when ye divorce wo- 
men, and they have fulfilled their prescribed time, either retain 
them with humanity, or dismiss them with kindness ; and retain 
them not by violence, so that ye transgress ; for he that doth this, 
surely injureth his own soul. And make not the signs of God 
a jest; but remember God’s favour toward you, and that he hath 
sent down unto you the book of the Koran, and wisdom, admon- 
ishing you thereby ; and fear God, and know that God is om- 
niscient. But when ye have divorced your wives, and they have 
fulfilled their prescribed time, hinder them not from marrying. 
with their husbands, when they have agreed among themselves 
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according to what is honorable. This is given in admonition 


unto him among you who believeth in God, and the last day. 
This is most righeous for you, and most pure. God knoweth, 
but ye know not. Mothers after they are divorced shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, to him who desireth the 
time of giving suck to be compleated ; and the father shall be 
obliged to maintain them and cloath them in the mean time, ac- 
cording to that which shall be reasonable. No person shall be 
obliged beyond his ability. A mother shall not be compelled to 
what is unreasonable on account of her child, nor a father on 
account of his child. And the heir of the father shall 
be obliged to do in like manner. But if they chuse 
to wean the. child before the end of two years, by com- 
mon consent, and on mutual consideration, it shall be no 
erime in them. And if ye have a mind to provide a nurse for 
your children, it shall be no crime in you, in case ye fully pay 
what ye offer her, according to that which is just. And fear 
God, and know that God seeth whatsoever ye do. Such of you 
as die and leave wives, their wives must wait concerning them- 
selves four months and ten days, and when they shall have ful- 
filled their term, it shall be no crime in you for that which they 
shall do with themselves, according to what is reasonable. God 
well knoweth that which ye do: and it shall be no crime im you, 
whether ye make public overtures of marriage untosuch women, 
within the said four months and ten days, or whether ye conceal 


such your designs in your minds. God knoweth that ye will re~ 
member them. But make no promise unto them privately, un- 
less ye speak honourable words, and resolve not on the knot of 
marriage, until the prescribed time be accomplished; and know 
that God knoweth that which is in your minds, therefore be- 
ware of him, and know that God is gracious and merciful. It 
shall be no crime in you, if ye divorce your wives, so long as ye 
have not touched them, nor settled any dowry on them. And 
provide for them (he who is at his ease must provide according 
to his circumstances, and he who is straitened according to his 
circumstances) necessaries according to what shall be reasona- 
ble. This isa duty incumbent on the righteous. But if ye di- 
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vorce them before ye have touched them, and ye have already 
settled a dowry on them, ye shall. give them half of what ye 
have settled, unless they release any part, or he release part in 
whose hand the knot of marriage is; and if ye release the 
whole, it will approach nearer unto pietys—And such of you 
as shall die and leave wives, ought to bequeath their wives a 


year’s maintenance, without putting them out of their houses : 
but if they go out voluntarily, it shall be no crime in you, for 
that which they shall do with themselves, according to what 
shall be reasonable ; God is-mighty and wise. And unto those 
who are divorced, a reasonable provision is also due; this is a 
duty incumbent on those who fear God. c. ii. v. 1. p. 41 

O true believers; when ye marry women who are believers; 
and afterwards put them away, before ye have touched them, 
there is no term prescribed you to fulfil toward them after their 
divorce: but make them a present, and dismiss them freely with 
an honourable dismission. c. xxxili. v. 2. p. 280. 

Those who divorce their wives, by declaring that they wilt 
for the future regard them as their mothers, and. afterwards 
would repair what they have said, shall be obliged to free a cap- 
tive before they touch one another. ‘This is what ye are warn- 
éd to perform: and God is well apprized of that which ye do. 
And whoso findeth not a captive to redeem, shall observe a fast 
of two consecutive months, before they touch one anothers And 
whoso shall not be able to fast that time shall feed threescore 
poor men. Cc, vill. V. 2. p. 423. 

O Prophet, when ye divorce women, put them away af their 
appointed term; and compute the term exactly: and fear God 
your Lord. Oblige them not to go out of their apartments, 
neither let them go out, until the term be expired, unless they be 


guilty of manifest uncleanness. These are the statutes of God: 


and whoever transgresseth the statutes of God, assuredly inju- 
reth his own soul. ‘Thou knowest not whether God will bring 
something new to pass, which may reconcile them after this. 
And when they shall have fulfilled their term, either retain them 
with kindness, or part from them honourably: and take witnes- 
25 
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ses from among you, men of integrity, and give your testimony 
as in the presence of God. This admonition is given unto him 
who believeth in God and the last day : and whoso feareth God, 
unto him will he grant a happy issue out of all his afflictions ; and 
he will bestow on him an ample provision from whence he ex~ 
pecteth it not: and whoso trusteth in God he will be his sufh- 
cient support ; for God will surely attain his purpose. c. lxv. 


v. 2. p. 443. 


REMARKS. 


It would be impertinent to enlarge on the natural intentions 
of matrimony: of which, every man’s reason, and much more 
his feelings, give -him sufficient information : as it is capable of 
communicating the highest earthly felicity, so can it be perver- 
ted to the greatest extremity of misery. When the ends of en- 
tering into an indissoluble engagement, on which the domestic 
comfort of all the future parts of our lives so intimately de- 
pends, are frustrated ! no situation can be conceived more intole- 
rable ; and it is painful even to think that sufferers in these cir- 
eumstances should have all their fond expectations, all their so- 
cial enjoyments, all their peace of mind, ruined beyond re- 
demption! and that the laws which ought to protect the 
injured, should in these circumstances betray them ; and often 
strengthen the hands of oppression! Divorces by the Chris- 
tian law are discouraged, except in cases of adultery ;* but 
numberless causes of unhappiness occur, which render the 
matrimonial state insupportable, that do not offer such a 
plea to justify separation: and when this union, from whatever 
causes, becomes grievous—for life is a dreadful term! the apos- 
tles replied very naturally—zf the case of the man be so with 
his wife, it is not good to marry.{—By the Mohammedan law 
divorces are allowed to take place between the same persons re- 


* Matth. v. 32. xix. 9. Mark x. 11, 12. Luke xvi. 18. 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11. 
J Matt. xix. 10. 
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peatedly : here therefore the facility of separating and coming 
together again, not only grants the remedy wished for, but 
grants it to an extreme; and appears to afford too great a 
Jatitude to caprice. Perhaps the golden mean may lie between 
them. For, let whatsoever render it disagreeable for man 
and wife to live with each other, the sufferer ought to be 
allowed recourse to an easy remedy;—but if, after separa- 
tion, they were prohibited the privilege of coming together again 
on any consideration ;* this would cause the motives of parting, 
to be as carefully weighed, as those of the first connexion. For 
if acouple found on enquiry, that notwithstanding their discon- 
tents, they had a foundation of secret tenderness for each other 
which the thoughts of parting discovered, and which started at 
the undoing of what could not be renewed ; the union which 
ought to subsist, would on such a result of self-examination, re- 
ceive a fresh cement ; while those who ought to part, would be 
gratified with the opportunity. Many gentle honest hearts would 
thus be preserved from breaking, many useful lives be prolonged, 
many a pains-taking person rescued from beggary, and many 
fortunes snatched from ruin. Those who failed in one adven- 
ture, might have the opportunity of trying another with more 
success ; while those, of which there are many, with whom neo- 
body ought to live, would be denied the diabolical pleasure of 
tormenting others to death, or of involving them in the conse- 
quences of ruinous conduct. | 
This would indeed be alaw of reasonable liberty. 


* Moses prohibited a reunion, if an intervening marriage had taken place. 
Deut. xiv. 1, &c. 


TORPEDO WAR. 


Our confidence in the feasibility of annoying an enemy by 
means of torpedoes, and a thorough persuasion that this mode of 
warfare would essentially serve, not only the interests of this 
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country, but the cause of humanity, has induced us te procure 
the plates attached to Mr. Fulton’s work on that subject, witha 
view of inserting them, with the accompanying explanations. The » 
effects of mechanical operations are easier shewn by an exhibition 
of the machinery, than by any reasoning on the subject. A care- 
ful attention to these plates will enable our readers the better to 
understand the experiments, which it is expected will shortly be 
made, in this port, agreeably to an act of congress, appropriating 
money for that purpose. 


Plate I. is a View of the Brig Dorothea, as she was blown up 
on the 15th of October, 1805. 


To convince Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville that a vessel could 
be destroyed by the explosion of a torpedo under her bottom, a 
strong built Danish brig, the Dorothea, burthen 200 tons, was 
anchored in Walmer road, near Deal, and within a mile of Wal- 
mer Castle, the then residence of Mr. Pitt. Two boats, each 
with eight men, commanded by lieutenant Robinson, were put 
under my direction. I prepared two empty Torpedoes in such 
a manner, that each was only from two to three pounds specifical- 
ly heavier than salt water ; and I so suspended them, that they 
hung fifteen feet under water. ‘They were then tied one to each 
end of a small rope eighty feet long: thus arranged, and the brig 
drawing twelve feet of water, the 14th day of October was 
spent in practice. Each boat having a Torpedo in the stern, 
they started from the shore about a mile above the brig, and 
rowed down towards her; the uniting line of the Torpedoes 
being stretched to its full extent, the two boats were distant from 
each other seventy feet: thus they approached in such a man- 
ner, that one boat kept the larboard the other the starboard side 
of the brig in view. So soon as the connecting line of the Tor- 
pedoes passed the buoy of the brig, they were thrown into the 
water, and carried on by the tide, until the connecting line touch- 
ed the brig’s cable ; the tide then drove them under her bottom, 
The experiment being repeated several times, taught the men 
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how to act, and proved to my satisfaction that, when properly 
placed on the tide, the Torpedoes would invariably go under the 
bottom of the vessel. I then filled one of the Torpedoes with 
one hundred and eighty pounds of powder, and set its clockwork 
to eighteen minutes. Every thing being ready, the experiment 
was announced for the next day, the 15th, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Urgent business had called Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Melville to London. Admiral Holloway, Sir Sidney Smith, 
Captain Owen, Capt. Kingston, Colonel Congreve, and the ma- 
jor part of the officers of the fleet under the command of Lord 
Keath were present: at forty minutes past four the boats rowed 
towards the brig, and the Torpedoes were thrown into the wa- 
ter the tide carried them, as before described, under the bot- 
tom of the brig, where at the expiration of eighteen minutes, 
the explosion appeared to raise her bodily about six feet ; she 
separated in the middle, and the two ends went down ; in twen- 
ty seconds, nothing was to be seen of her except floating frag- 
ments ; the pumps and foremast were blown out of her: the 
fore-topsail-yard was thrown up to the cross-trees; the fore- 
chain-plates, with their bolts, were torn from her sides; the 
mizen-chain-plates and shrouds, being stronger than those of the 
foremast, or the shock being more * ard than aft, the mizen- 
- mast was broke off in two places ; these discoveries were made 
by means of the pieces which were found afloat. : 

The experiment was of the most satisfactory kind, for it 
proved a fact much debated and denied, that the explosion of a 
sufficient quantity of powder under the bottom of a vessel would 
destroy her. There is no doubt left on any intelligent mind as 
to this most important of all facts connected with the invention 
of Torpedoes ; and the establishment of this fact alone, merits 
the expenditure of millions of dollars and years of experiment, 
were it yet necessary, to arrive at a system of practice which 
shall insure success to attacks, with such formidable engines. 

This fortunate experiment left not the least doubt on my 
mind that the one which I made in the harbour of New-York 
in August 1807, would be equally successful. The brig was 
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anchored, the Torpedoes prepared and put into the water in the 
manner before described ; the tide drove them under the brig” 
near her keel, but in consequence of the locks turning down- 

wards, the powder fell out of the pans and they both missed 
fire. This discovery of an error in the manner of fixing the 
locks to a ‘Torpedo, has been corrected. On the second attempt, 
the Torpedo missed the brig; the explosion took place about 
one hundred yards from her, and threw up a column of water 
ten feet diameter sixty or seventy feet high. On the third at- 
tempt she was blown up; the effect and result much the same as 
that of the Dorothea before described. About two thousand 

persons were witnesses to this experiment. Thus, in the course 

of my essays, two brigs, each of two hundred tons, have been 

blown up. ‘The practicability of destroying vessels by this means, 

has been fully proved. It is also proved, that the mechanism 

will ignite powder at any required depth under water within a 

given time. It now remains to point out means by which Tor- 

pedoes may be used to advantage with the least possible risk te 

the assailants. 


INDIAN PROPHET. 


It appears that a new prophet has arisen among the western 
Indians, which is another evidence that the aborigines of this 
country descended from the ancient Jews, as that nation were 
remarkably given to prophecying. It is well known that nine 
tribes and a half of that chosen people are lost ; and it has been 
conjectured by the learned, that they found their way to this con- 
tinent. Be that as it may, this prophet holds a language very 
similar to that which this moral and exemplary people used whilst 
under a theocratic government. ‘The only difference is, that he 
is directed by the Kitchi Okemaw, or Great Spirit, and they 
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were under the immediate influence or command of Jehovah the 
Divinity, who particularly presided over their nation. The Je- 
hovah of the Jews is the same as the Mars of the Romans, and 
means the God of War; the Jews, therefore, may plead some 
excuse for the bloody and unchristian wars which they waged, in 


his name, against peaceable and unoffending nations. But as there , 


is nothing in the name Kitchi Okemaw that conveys the idea of 
devastation and war, it is supposed that the malign spirit that 
yules over the destinies of the English nation has a secret in- 
fluence in this business. For, notwithstanding their pretensions 
to the christian virtues, they are now, and ever have been, go- 
verned more by the spirit of Jewism than Christianity. 


From the Vincennes Paper. 


Mr. Dubois, who was sent by the governor on a mission te 
the prophet, returned on the 3d of July. He was received by 
the propket in a friendly manner ; and he denied most positively 
any hostile intention against the United States. He was asked, 
why he had been brought from the lakes, and why he had re. 
jected the salt, and ill-treated the men who carried it. ‘To the 
first question he answered, that he had been directed by the 
Great Spirit to assemble all the Indians that he could collect, and 
that he would continue to do so. To the question relative to 
the salt, he would return no answer. wy 

Mr. Dubois had some private conversation with some old 
friends of his, whom he met at the prophet’s town, and from 
whom he learnt that the prophet had been preparing for war for a 
long time, but they could not tell whether it was against the 
United States or the Osage nation. 

We understand the governor has received a communication 
from the Indian agent at Fort Wayne, in which all the circum- 
stances of the combination against the United States are particu 
larly detailed, and exactly correspond with what we had heard- 
through other channels. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Dean Swift having preached an assize sermon in Ireland, was 
eiterwards invited to dine with the judges; and having in his 
discourse considered the use and abuse of the law, he had _ bore 
a little hard upon those counsellors who plead causes which they 
know in their conscience to be wrong: when the dinner was over, 
and the glass began to go round, a young barrister, who happen- 
ed to be present, took occasion to retort upon the Dean ; and af- 
ter some altercation on both sides, the counsellor at length asked 
him, ‘¢ If the devil were to die whether a parson might not be 
found for money to preach his funeral sermon ?”—** Yes,” said 
Swit, “ and I would gladly be the man; for I would then give 
the devil his due, as I have this day his chi/dren.” 








PORTRAIT 
Of the iliustrious Fenelon, author of Telemachus. 


At once the man of fashion and the saint of the court, Fenelon was cverg 
where wished for, and he never showed himself but to some chosen and 
useful friends. He united all the sprightliness, all the complaisaince, that 
the intercourse with women requires, with all the modesty and reserve, 
proper to his profession. Unassuming with Burgoyne, sublime with Bos- 
suet, brilliant with the courtiers, of graceful manners, a lively imagina- 
tion, an affectionate theology, passionately fond of virtue—the fire of his 
eyes announced the most unconquerable passions, and his conduct the most 
astonishing victory. Amiable genius! he excited a love of virtue by his elo- 
quence, full of grace, mildness, nobleness, truth and taste. Born to cultivate 
wisdom and humanity in king’s, he made the throne resound with the mise- 
ries of the human race, trodden under feet by tyrants; and the abandoned 
cause of the people found an advocate superior to the arts of flattery !— 
What goodness of heart !—what sincerity '—what a splendour of words and 
images ?—Who ever strewed so many flowers in a style so natural, so me- 
lodious and so tender!—Who ever ornamented reason in so captivating a 
dress? 

CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

William Smith, a free black, steward of the packet Sea-Island, between 
this port [New-York] and Savannah, has been convicted of inveigling out of 
the State of Georgia a negro wench and child, and sentenced to be hanged. 
We have not heard of any punishment inflicted by our Georgia brethren on 
their citizens who inveigled the blacks from Africa, though they brought 
them away into slavery, while poor Bill Smith only attempted to introduce 
them into liberty. And supposing Bill to have stolen them, the humane le- 
gislature had no idea that a “ second thief had the best right.” 


ee 


The captain of a trading vessel, having contraband goods on board, which 
he wished to land, says to an exciseman or wharfinger, whom he knew; “ If 
I were to put a half crown piece upon each of your eyes, could you see? The 
answer was, ** No—and if { had another upon my mouth, I could not speak.” 


